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ABSTRACT 

This study focuses on several questions about racial 
and ethnic contact in the Milwaukee Public Schools: the kinds of good 
intraracial and intraethnic contact that have occurred; how much of 
the conflict is interracial and how much is intraracial; when 
conflict occurs, which members of the groups are victimized; who the 
victims of thefts are; who are assaulted, embarrassed, humiliated, or 
put down because of race, ethnic origin, physical characteristics, or 
ability. The effects of this conflict and victimization may have on 
the students' subsequent attitudes and feelings, their career 
choices, and their academic performance are examined. Also examined 
are the socioeconomic and educational backgrounds of the parents. A 
second group of questions concern the effects that racial conflict 
and other school experiences have in drawing or driving students into 
integrationist versus separatist (segregationist) positions. This 
study is based on a longitudinal design in which the same students 
have been interviewed and will be re* interviewed two times more 
during two different years. In this report, the correlates of 
separatist versus integrationist sentiments are discussed, but the 
direction of causality is held to be undeterminable until further 
accumulation of data. (Author/JM) 
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Those of us in Anericaii society vho have lived thro\igh the last decade 
as adults have Tritnessed phenoraenal changes in the nature of race and ethnic 
relations, lie ha-'e seen the development of the ci-^il rights raoveinent, the 
blaclc poT-rer movement, and the urban riots of 196U-I968. At the same time 
irhite citizen councils, the Klu IClux Klan and most recently the Socialists* 
lliite People's Party ha^-e arisen and opposed the gains that minority popu- 
lations have made. Nevertheless, at the same time, numerous whites and blacks 
and members of other ethnic groups have been worliihc togetuer to bring about 
good ''race relations.'' Uirfortunately the conflict and opposition have re- 
ceived more attention than the cooperative efforts. 

On both the jimior and senior high school levels ''e have seen something of 
the same phenomenon. Attention has focused on racial and ethnic conflict 
rather than on cooperation i-athin the schools. IJithin Milwaukee this past 
^'-ear the ne\7S media have emphasised the conflict that errupted at Kosciussko 
Junior High and at Washington Senior High among other schools. Nevertheless, 
black and white and Iiatin students have again experienced both good and bad 
'race and ethnic relations ' in these and other schools ^ and for the most part 
the good relations have been ignored by the nevs media. Furthermore the inter- 
racial (or ethnic) co]jflict has been emphasized xrhile intra- or the same race 
conflict has been ignored or de-emphasized. 

The problem of under-reporting certain behaviors and over- reporting others 
can be important. Often schools are stigmatised as bad schools Trhen in fact, 
they may not be. Other schools may have more than their share of conflict, 
but for a variety of reasons the conflicts may not be publicised. 



In this report specific schools T7ill not be compared T7ith other schools 
on the amount of conflict that has occurred.------* lie shall, hovrever, he con- 
cerned -ali.L the overall amount of conflict that occurs within the schools 
chosen in the sample, and ho^/ much of it is interracial and how much inter- 
racial, lie shall also he concerned with the positive-how well the races 
accept one another--as well as the negative. Thus, we shall attempt to answer 
several questions about racial and ethnic contact in the Milwaukee Public 
Schools. Ifhat kinds of good iatra-rpcial and intra-ethnic contact have 
occurred"' How much of the conflict is inter-racial and hov; much is intra- 
racial? \lhen conflict occurs, which members of the groups are victLnized? 
Wcio are the victims of thefts? \lho is assaulted, embarrassed, humiliated, or 
put down because of race, ethnic origin, physica.l characteristics or ability? 
And finally, we shall examine the effects this conflict and victimization has 
to have on the studencs' subsequent attitudes and feelings, their career 
choices, and their academic performance. 

A second group of questions we shall attempt to answer in this report 
concerns the recruitment of students into particular philosophies regarding 
race relations. We shall be interested in the effects that racial conflict 
and other school experiences have in dra\rdng or driving students into integra- 
tionist versus se")aratist (segregationist) positions. Essentially we shall 
try to determine the social correlates of integrationist vs. segregationist 
stances in the three racial and ethnic groups (black, white, Latin) examined 
in this study. 

«--'-This information is available from the researchers and viill be pro- 
vided to principals and to the administration shoiild they request it. It must 
be recognized, however, that such comparisons must be limited to the schools 
in the sample. System-Tri.de comparisons are not available. 
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A methodological note must be made here. This study is based on a 
longitudinal, ever time (Panel) model in ijhich the same students vill be 
re-interviewed at three points in time during three different years. Much 
of the pre-'/ious research in tho area of racial conflict has been static in 
design: *^at is ^student attitudes and experiences have been examined only 
once. Data have been collected on single groups at single points in time, 
or at best, on different groups at different times. This has not allowed 
the researchers to rule out selection (of particular types of students) as 
an explanation for the changes in racial attitudes and school performance that 
result from integrated and non- integrated school experiences. In this report 
we shall show the correlates of separatist vs. integrationist sentiments, but 
assessment of direction of causality Tn.ll have to await further collection 
of data this year. These subsequent data ^n.11 allow clearer assessment of 
chaiiges in attitudes, performance, etc. These changes \all be particularly 
important as the students move fron jvmior high students move to high school 
and encounter student bodies of different racial proportions. 
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IffiTHDD 

Sample: Schools 

Selection of the schools to be included in the sample was based 
primarily on two criteria. First, an attempt Tjas made to obtain schools 
xrith a variety of racial and ethnic compositions. Secondly, both schools 
in which the racial or etlinic composition was constcuit and schools in v/hich 
the conposition was undergoing change were sought. AJ.1 black, basically 
all white schools and those of mixed composition were included in the sample. 
An attempt was made to obtain cooperation of the high schools and the feeder 
Junior end K-8 schools from the same area so that the socio-economic status 
of the students at both the junior high and the high school levels T/ould be 
approximately the same. This facilitates comparisons between the students 
at the two ages. Eventually thirteen schools were selected for inclusion 
in the sample (five senior, five iioiior, and three K-8 schools). Four of 
these did not participate, primarily because of the inopportvme 
time and the lateness in the school year. Listed in Table 1 are the schools 
that participated, along with the racial or ethnic composition of the schools. 
The number of students of each racial or ethnic group who participated (i.e. 
were interviewed) is also listed. 
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TABLE 1 

Participating School s : Racial Identity Stu^y, Spring, l$7h 

Ethnic-Racial Nmber of Students 

School c onposition^ Partici pating 



No. Division High School 


Black^ 


100^ 




So. Division High School 


^Thite^ 
Latin° 




63 


Washington High School 


Black 
imite 


1+5.7% 
51.6% 


53 
hi 


Madison High School 


T-Jhite 


9l+.6% 


58 


Kosciuszko Junior High 
School 


White 
Black 


72. 0?^^ 
2l+.l+% 


31 
33 


Burroughs Jvinior High 
School 


\lhite 


93.1+ 


56« 


Vieau (K-8) 


White 
Latin 


23.93& 
70.7% 


16 
33 


Maryland (K-8) 


White 
Black 


8U.7% 
8.6% 


35^ 


Fratney (K-8) 


mte 
Black 


61.6% 
26.1% 


21+6 



TOTAL 5U7 



^ Computed from Enrollment by Ethnic Categories and schools as of October 1, 1973" 
reported by Milimukee Public Schools. 

^ Defined by the Enrollment report as ''Persons considered by themselves, by the 
school, or by the community to be Black or of African or Negro origin. ' 

^ Defined by the Enrollment report as Persons considered by themselves, by the 
school, or by the community to be of Mexican, Puerto Rican, Central-American, 
Cuban, Latin-American, or other Spanish origin. 

^ All individuals not included as American Indian, Black, Asian American, Spanish 
Surnamed-American in the Ethnic Enrollment report. 

® These schools were chosen as basically white schools. However, students within 
the schools were randomly selected which resulted in some minority students in 
the samples from these schools. These students were selected ouh and grouped 
with -'blacks in mixed schools'' for the analyses which follow 
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Sample ' Students 

To control for etge differences and allow clearer comparisons between 
students in different schools, only seventh £Uid tenth grade students v;ere 
included in the sample. To minimize disruptions to the schv)olS5 classrooms 
rather than individxial students were used as the basis for selection except 
at Washington High, South Division High, and Kozciuszko. At the latter two 
schools the lAtin students were over sampled (relative to the white students) 
so that a reasonable number appeared in the finsil sample. This allowed for 
a more adequt.te comparison of the two groups. At Washington High a random 
sample of all tenth graders ;ms obtained. This selection procedure proved 
to be difficult for t\ro reasons, however. It necessitated working with 
numerous classrooms and teachers rather than a few, and secondly, student 
absences interf erred vatli our schedules. At the remainder of the schools we 
therefore utilized classrooms rather than individual students as a basis for 
selection vrhich greatly facilitated the data collection. In particular we 
were able to complete an interview with most of the absentees \nth a single 
return to classrooms, rather than repeated returns. This selection process 
may have restricted the representativeness of the sample, but probably not 
severely so. The importance of representative samples vms emphasized to the 
principals and we asked them to give us representative classrooms in terms 
of (1) the breadth or range of students and (2) in terms of median or average 
classroom. Further, in the small schools all the students in the particular 
grade were included in the study. This increases oivr confidence that the 
students selected are representative of the students within the schools in 
which f'e interviewed. 
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Once the sjur.ple had been selected, a letter doscr^bing the study was 
sent to the parents or guardian of each of the students informine them of 
their child's participation in the study. The letter described the study 
briefly and assured the parents of the anonymity of their child's rer.poiises. 
Finally, they were informed that if they so desired, their child would be 
dropped from the sample. Approximately one percent of the parents requested 
that their children be dropped from the sample. 

Approximately one Meek later the students were asked co report to a 
pic-.issife;ncd area of the building, usually the cafeteria, but on occasion 
1 vacant classroom or gymnasium where they were interviewed individually by 
a me:i;ber of the research team. V/henever possible students were interviewed 
by someone of their o\m race and their o^m sex. Interviewers were trained 
before hand by the project director • The interviews averaged 20-25 minutes 
after which the students completed u four-page self-administered questionnaire 
which they completed in approximately ten minutes. A few students indicated 
that they did not \7lsh to participate in the study and were dropped from the 
sample. The refusal rate \ras very low, however, and the students were vei^y 
cooperati-e and interested in the study. The primary problem v/as absenteeism; 
the absentees were not easily scheduled or interviewed on subsequent occasions • 
As in most school related research , absentee students are probably under- 
represented in this study. In the follovHup study an attempt :?ill be made 
to identify the frequently absent students and correct the results for the 
bias. 

Results 

Prtterns of Intcr^roun Contact 

For the major part of the analysis the total sample was 

subdivided on the basis of race or ethnicity (white, black, Latin), type of 

school in which they were enrolled (all white, all black, mixed white and 

black, mixed Anglo and Latin), and level of school (junior or senior lugh). 

er|c ^ 



This resulted in the tirelve categories listed in Table 2. Also included in 
Table 2 are two measures of perceived parental socio-econoroic status. The 
txTO measures are (l) the percent of the respondents who indicated that their 
father held upper level white collar or skilled blue collar jobs, and (2) 
the percent of their fathers who had taken any college or vocational training. 
On both indicators white parents of students in the basically all-white schools 
had the highest socio-economic status, followed by white parents of students 
in the mixed-black schools, and vAiite parents of students in the mixed-latin 
schools. 

(TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE) 

The blacks in the mixed white school had slightly higher status than blacks 
in the all-black schools, but significantly lox/er socio-economic status than 
whites in the mixed-black schools. Approximately the same percentage of Latins* 
parents had middle and upper status jobs as did the p£u:ents of the students in 
the all black schools, but they had Imrer educational levels than did the 
black parents. They also had signif f cantly lower percentages on both indi* 
cators than the whites in the mixed-Latin schools. These differences are 
similar to those found in numerous other studies and are reported here only 
as a reminder that such differences must be taken into account in examining the 
results presented in the remainder of this report. 

In general the status reported by the junior high school students is 
Icmer than that of the high school students from the same geographical area. 
For the most part this d-' '•^arity results from a higher proportion of young 
students reporting that they did not knoxr their parents occupational or 
educational level. 
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TABLE 2 



Parental Socio-economic Status and Parental Educational Level- by Race-School 
Categories 



Race-School 
Category 

1- VJhites in All-white Senior 
High Schools 

2. Vlhites in All-white Junior 
High Schools 

3« Vlhites in Mixed black Senior 
High 

Whites in Mixed-black Junior 
High Schools 

5- Vlhites in Mixed-Latin Senior 
High Schools 

6. VJhites in Mixed-Latin Jtinior 
High Schools 

7. Blacks in All-black Senior 
High Schools 

8. Blacks in All-Mac!: Junior 
High Schools 

9. Blacks in Mixed-^rtiite Senior 
Hi^ Schools 

10. Blacks in Mixed-white Junior 
High Schools 

U. Latins in Mixed-white Senior 
High Schools 

12. Latins in Mixed-white Junior 
High Schools 



Percent upper level vMte- 
coUar and skilled blue- 
collar* 



58.1 (32/55) 
33-9 (18/53) 
39.5 (17/^*3) 
27.5 (n/iio) 
25.3 (16/63) 
19.1 (9/J*7) 
7.2 (V55) 

12.7 (7/55) 
lk.2 {2/lk) 
6.2 (3/1*8) 
7.8 (6/76) 



Percent Fathers with 
f ocational or college 
training 

30.9 (17/55) 



16.9 (9/53) 
20.9 (9/1*3) 
17.5 (7/UO) 
n.k (11/63) 
6-3 (3/47) 
7.2 (V55) 



10.9 (6/55) 
21.h {3/lh) 
2.0 (l/lf8) 
3.9 (3/76) 



♦ Includes professionals, managers, teci.nicians, teachers, nxirses, craftsmen, 
foremen, etc., but excludes clerical and sales, operatives, serai-skilled and 
unskilled laborers. Also excludes parents whose occupation was unknovnx to 
the students. 

Due to time constraints data were not collected at schools in this category. 
The category is involved here and in the following tables since the author 
O hopes to subsequently collect data at such schools. ^ ^ 

ERIC .14 
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Crcrgrati^n cnJ Jcnf lict in the Schools 

To ascertain the level of conflict betrreen racial auJ ethnic groups and 
within such groups, we asked the students a series of questions about good 
and bad aspects of school contact. The students were asked both general 
questions about hoxr well the groups got along together as well as specific 
question about how often certain specific acts had been committed ^/ithin 
the past year. The results from each of these types of questions vill be 
reported. 

How much conflict is there in the schools? The student reports indicate 
that there is probably a lot less than we irould expect from what we hear and 
read in the local news media. The question was asked ''In general, how do you 
feel blacks and whites (Anglos and Latins) get along at this school"" The 
overvfhelming majority (67.2<^) of the students said they got along -well," 
=good," or used some other positive description of inter-group relations at 
their school. An additional 9.8f, said that inter-group relations were some- 
times good and sometimes bad, but 22.3^ said that relations were bad. A few 
said they really didn't knorr. 

(TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE) 

The number (and percentages) of the students in each race-school category 
who reported good, good and bad, or bad inter-group relations is reported in 
Table 3. Surpi-isingly, the students from the one high school in the sample 
that had received attention in the nei^s media as having racial conflict did 
not report conflict any more often than did the students at the other schools 
in the sample. For exajnple, the white students at Washington High (essen- 
tially all of category 3, whites in mixed black senior highs) reported conflict 
only aligliMy more than the white students at Madison High, category {l){2^:%''j 
vs. 23.6^). Black students in the two schools combined (category 9) reported 
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TABLE 3 



Percentage of students reporting good, bad, and mixed race relations in general in 
their schools £ind in their classrooms. 



Pace Relations 



Race-school 
Category 



Good 



In General 
Good and 
Bad 



Bad 



Good 



Classroom 
Good and 

Bad Bad Tott 



1. Xlhites in All-white 36(65. U^) U(7.2^) 
Senior High Schools 



13(23.6?i)l U3(78.l^) 1(1.8^) H7.2<f,) % 



2. Whites in All-white 22(Ul.5^) 9(l6.9^) l8(33.9f») 
Jiinior High Schools 

3. ^ftites in Mixed-black27(62.7^S) 5(11. 6^0) 11(25.5^) 
Senior High Schools 



U. Whites in Mixed-black30(95.0fa) U(10.05S) 
Junior High Schools 

5. I'lhites in Mixed-LatinU3(68.2f,) 9(1*^.2^) 
Senior High Schools 

6. Whites in Mixed- Latin25( 53. ifj) U(8.5^) 
Junior High Schools 

7. Blacks in All-black *^ 
Senior High Schools 

8. Blacks in All-black 
Junior High Schools 

9. Blacks in Mixed-white36(65.Ufa) 5(9.0^o) 
Senior High Schools 

10. Blacks in Mixed-whitel3(92.05',) 0(0.02) 
Junior High Schools 

11. Latins in Mixed-vrtiite39(8l.2^&) 0 
Senior High Schools 

12. Latins in Mixed-whiteU9(6U.U^) 7(9.2fj) 
Junior High Schools 



U(l0.05i) 



U0(75.U?i) U(7.5?i) 1(1.8^) 5: 



33(76.7?i) U(9.3/.) 5(11. 69^) K 



27(67.5^) U(10.0?J) 6(15.0%) Ui 



7(11. 50(79.3?^) 9(1»^.2^) 1(1.5?^) 6: 



15(31. 9?J) 



M+(93.6?J) 2(U.2f.) 1(2.1%) U' 



13(23.6%) U2(76.3%) 6(10.9%) 7(12.7%) 5: 



1(7.1%) 



7(lU.5%) 



12(85.7%) 2(iU.3%) 0(0.0%) 1^ 



36(75.0%) 7(lU.5%) U(8.3%) W 



18(23.6%) 6U(81^.2%) 1(1.3%) 7(9.2%) 7f 



'Jotals do not add to lOO^'j since students V7ho had no opinion were excluded. 

ITo whites are enrolled in schools in these categories so the questions were 
not asked in these schools. 
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Furthermore, the students in all the schools uniforioly reported good 
inter-group experiences in their classrooms. These results are also reported 
in Table 3. Except for a fev categories approximately three-fourths of the 
students report only good classroom experiences; this is true of both the 
black and the vrhite students at Madison and Washington High Schools, An even 
higher percentage reported good inter-group contacts on classroom projects, so 
high in fact as to be nearly xinanimous. Since the percentage was so high 
(88.2^ in all schools) and since there was little variation betx-xeen schools, 
these results are not presented here. 

It seems rather clear that the inter-group conflict that does exist occurs 
primarily outside the classroom- in halls or corridors, on the school grounds 
or on the way to and from school. These, of course, are areas which are 
hardest for administrators and teachers to supervise and control, and the 
students realize this. 

Further evidence of the generally good race relations comes from questions 
we asked the students about teasing in the schools. About half of the students 
(51.3^0) indicated they were kidded or teased, but only 2.0^J said it was about 
race or ethnicity. Furthermore, all the kidding took place primarily Tnthin 
racial or ethnic groups. T'Jhen asked, only 11.5^ indicated that the Mdding 
or teasing izas primarily from members of another racial or ethnic groups; l6.0^ 
said the teasing came from both groups j and 25*3^ said it was from other 
members of the same racial or ethnic group. The remaining U6.8^ made no 
distinction or designation of groups, probably indicating their o^m group was 
responsible since there was nothing special about it. Of course ^'teasing'* need 
not be viev;ed negatively; it often is used to communicate friendship or affect* 
Teasing could thus be a positive indicator of open and responsive interactions 
between the students from the different groups. 

The minority gx^oup students were also asked if they were criticized for 
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not usinp; standard or formal English as opposed to 'Black English or 
''Spanglish/' The majority (63»5rO indicated they irere not. Sixteen and two 
tenths percent indicated that they had been criticized once or tvice; lk.3^!o 
said it occurred several times, but only 5«8^ indicated it occurred often. 
Asain this kind of teasing, kidding, or criticizing vas primarily from 
members of the students 'oto group (3o.5^} as comoared to 26.2^ from whites, 
6\'j from both, and 32.1^;' who made no racial or ethnic designation). Nevertheless 
any cross group criticism is likely to affect student attitudes towards each 
other and intergroup relations. Furthermore, ovm group 'x*rGSSure'' about 
racial matters can affect student attitudes and actions towards other racial 
or ethnic groups. Tliese effects will be discussed in a later section of this 
paper. Most of the data from Table 3 also indicates that better inter-group 
relations exist among the junior high school students than among the senior 
high strJents. This is even more clear in Table k which presents the propor- 
tion and percentage of students by racial and ethnic group and by school type 

(TABLE k ABOUT HERE) 

who say they have friends of the other racial or ethnic group. In every comp- 
arison of the junior and senior hi^h students, lathin each type of school and 
::ithin the '^'•arious racial groups, a higher proportion of the seventh graders 
than the tenth graders report having friends of the other major ethnic or 
racial group in the school (compare Race-School categories 1 and 2, 3 ^n.th k, 
5 with 6, etc.) This is an important finding and will be discussed later. 

Other impox^tant differences appear in Table U. Some black students even 
in all black schools indicate that they have white friends (see C^.tec^ry ?)• 
In fact, only half as many black students in the mixed senior high 
school (llashington) indicate they have white friends as do black students in 

« 
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TABLE: k 



Proportion of Students Within Each Race-School Category who Report 
Plaving Friends of Another Race or Ethnic Group 



Race-School 
Category 



1 


Whites 


in All-white Senior High Schools 


7/55 (12* 5^) 


2 


I^ites 


in All-white Junior High Schools 


11/53 (20.7^) 


3 


Whites 


in Mixed-Black* Svt High Schools 


12/U3 (27.9^) 


h 


Whites 


in Mixed-black Jr. 'High Schools 


lU/UO (35 .O^) 


5 


Whites 


in Niixed -Latin Sf*.-Eigh- Schools 


2U/63 (38.0/0) 


6 


T^hltes 


in Mixed-Latin- Jr. -mgh-^'Schools 


30A7 (63.8?^) 


7 


Blacks 


in y.U-black Senior High Scho61s 


12/55 {21 M) 


8 


Blacks 


in All-black Junior High Schools 




9 


Blacks 


in Mixed-white- Sf^.-m^h -Schools 


6/55 {10.%) 


10 


Blacks 


in Mixed- white Jf; High^ Schools 


7/lU (50. 05^0) 


11 


Latins 


in Mixed-white Sf/-':High Schools 


20/U8 (Ul.6fo) 


12 


Latins 


in Mixed-.white Jr. High Schools 


Ul/76 (53.9/0) 
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the all black high school (category 9 compared lath 7 6/55 compared to 12/55 )• 
Either there is more segregation and isolation bet^jeen the tvo groups in the 
mixed school than in the all black school, or else the black students refuse 
for social reasons to admit that they have white friends. Sampling problems 
(i.e., small N*s) prevent similar comparisons for the black Junior high school 
students. For uhite students, however, a larger proportion at both the mixed 
senior and Junior high schools indicate they have black friends than "^/hite 
students at the basically all-white schools (compare category 3 Tath 1 and k 
\Tith 2). Thus, a tentati^'e conclusion is that mixed black and \7hite schools 
seem to increase white acceptance of black students since they have greater 
exposure to blacks and more opportunities to form friendships. However, black 
students in the same mixed schools appear to be more isolated from the whites 
than blacks in all black schools, at least at the senior high level. 

The same kinds of comparisons cannot be made for Latin- vhite schools since 
there are no allj-Latin schools in the city. Hov/ever, white-Latin or Anglo- 
Latin relationships appear to be better than black-white relationships. A 
significantly higher percentage (38.0^) of the tenth grade whites in the mixed 
Latin schools indicated they have friends of another ethnic group than any 
other group of tenth grade students interviewed, except the Latin students in 
the same school (Ul.6^;). The same conclusion can be draim from the figures for 
the seventh grades except that more whites than Latins say they have friends 
from the other group (63. 8^; for whites compared to 53.7^ for Latins). This is 
somewhat surprising since these figures include the students from Kosciuszko 
Junior High which experienced some intergroup conflict only one week prior to 
our interviews at the school. Ho^rover, the data indicate that the conflict 
did harm our intei-'lews at the schocl. The students in cate:;^o^nes 6 end 12 
which included the students at Kosciuszko indicated that classroom 
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relations vAih sfciiJents of other ethnic &r^uys were good (93.6^,j and 8^.2^0 
which was the highest reported in anj'- of the race-school categories (see 
Table 3). But the same students indicated that general intergi-oup i-elntions 
were not good (53.1^ and Sh.hi vfhich was belo^^ the figures reported by students 
in several other categoriss). Although the news media focused heavily on the 
conflict, classroom relations and cx^oss ethnic friendships at the school 
apparently remained good compared to the other schools. It vras only on the 
general level that students at the school reported worse intergroup relations. 

The better iuteii^roup relationj? among the Anglos and Latins compared to 
blacks and whites probabljr reflects two factors. First, attitudinal research 
has repeatedly shoim that prejudice is directly related to color, an'd more 
anti-black feeling exists than anti-Latin. Secondly, Mexican Americans and 
Puerto RLcans who constitute the bulk of the Latin community are a much smaller 
minority than the black community. Again, sociological attitudinal research 
has repeatedly shorm that less prejudice is displayed towards small minorities 
than to^/ards larger ones. 

One final interesting aspect of the results presented thus far is that 
contrary to intuitive expectations, the opportunity for good intergroup rela- 
tions seems to exist in the schools that are located in lox/er rather than 
lj-if?h#^r «t>oio-eeouomic areas. The students in the schools irith the lowest 
scores on the socio-economic indices (as reported in Table 2) reported more 
frequently than students in other schools that they had friends of the other 
group. This probably results from residential patterns. Obviously the 
students in the basically all-white schools had fev; opportunities to partici- 
pate in inter-i-acial fri^dships even though they indicated as often as 
students of the other schools that intergroup relations were good at their 
school (see Table 3). The students in the racially mixed areas , on the other 
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hand, vhore the socio-economic status of the parents vas lower, Trould have 
ample opportunities to fonn intergroup friendship . 

Before maV.i.iG any final assessment of the condition of race relations 
in the schools investigated, let us examine some of the specific complaints 
about race relations in the schools; e.g. the frequency of fighting, stealing 
and threatening that occurs in the schools. 

The frequency of heatings or fights at the senior high level appears to 
be quite consistent at all the high schools included in the sample and con- 
sistent for all the racial and ethnic groups (see Table 5)* 

(table 5 ABOUT HERE) 

Between 2^.5% eM ?3.0/j of the students at most of the high schools reported 
hearing of beatings (or fights) "often" or ''all the time". The primary ex- 
ception vas South Division High School where only 19.0% of the whites and 
22.9)i of the Latins reported fights often or all the time. Blacks at racially 
mixed high schools also reported fights or beatings slightly more frequently 
(36.3fo). At the junior high school level, the frequency was much higher, but 
again rather consistent across schools. At the seventh grade le'^el the per- 
centage of students vho reported frequent fighting ranged from 35. 7?^) for 
black students in mixed schools to 55 '3^^ for whites in mixed-Latin schools, 

Hoirever, at the rest of the 
schools the percentage ranged from k3.3i to hl.^^o. The data reflect the 
fact that fighting is much more a junior high than a senior high phenomenon. 

Despite the moderate level of fighting, ^7.U<fo of all the students indi- 
cated that they had never knoim one of their friends to get beaten up, and 
only 11.2';> said that it had happened more than once to their friends. Further 
more, 83.7';^^ said they, themselves, had ne^er been beaten at school, and Qh.Oi 
said they were generally not afraid they xrauld be beaten. Fighting is a 



TABI-E 5 



Proijortion of Students in each Race-Sc'iool Classification who reported hearing of 
students getting beaten up '"often"' or 'aJl the time" and proportion \i)cio blamed 
various groups 



Raco-3chool 
Categ o ry 

1, l-Hutes in All-VJhite Senior 
High Schools 

2. V/hites in i\ll-^^ite Junior 
High Schools 

3» I'Thites in Mixed-blacfe Senior 
High Schools 

\fliites in Kixed -black Junior 
High Schools 

5. Wliites in r^iixed-Iatin Senior 
High Schools 

6. Vlhites in Mixed-Latin Junior 
High Schools 

7. Blacks in All-black Senior 
High Schools 

8. Blacks in All-black Junior 
High Schools 

9. Blacks in Mixed-^^hite Senior 
High Schools 

10. Blacks in Mixed-white Junior 
High Schools 

11. Latins in Mixed-white Senior 
High Schools 

12. Latins in Mixed -'t/hite Junior 
High Schools 



Proportion Primary Groups Blamed 

Reporting Gangs Minorities 

Frequent or Minor- and 

Fights Greasers ities l^?hites I'?hites 

15/5?(?^7.2fO 11/55 

20/53 



23/53(i^3-3?J) 



Il/Ii3(25.5^.) 



19/i+0(Ii7.5^.) 



12/63(19.0^0 • 



26/Ii7(55.3^^o) 



16/55(29.0^) 9/55 



20/55(36.3^0 
5/lii (35.7^0) 
ll/U8(22.9^^0 
3V76(UIi.7fO 



23/^v3 0/H3 6/U3 



12/I1O 8/iiO 8/I1O 



13/63 7/63 15/63 



7/U7 l/ii7 15/U7 



27/:;'5 i/5: 10/55 



k/lk l/lk 3/lU 



ik/kQ 2/I18 11/1^8 



17/76 1/76 25/76 
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relatively frequent phenojnenon in the teenage years and is one way in which 
some youth work out their identity. This is indicated hy the fact that 27.1?^ 
say they have heaten up someone else, hut 73-3% of them indicate the other 
person vas a friend. In any case, the prohlem resolves itself for most of 
the youth before their high school years. 

At a number of the schools gangs or "greasers" were blamed for the fights. 
This was particularly true at the all-black and basically all-white schools. 
There were also large numbers of students at most schools who blamed members 
of their o\m group for fights or who blamed members of both groups. At the 
racially or ethnically mixed schools, horrever, blacks or Latins were dispro- 
portionately blamed, even by members of the minoi*ity groups themselves. This 
^ms particularly true at the mixed black-v;hite senior high level (see cate- 
gories 3 and 9). This occurs despite the fact that fighting is a Jimior high 
more than a senior high phenomonon and occurs even though the black and lAiite 
students' perception of the frequency of fighting is no higher at the racially 
mixed schools that at the all black and Bll white schools. 

These perceptions are further supported by the fact that blacks in the 

senior high / n m\ 

mixed yschool reported beating up someone else more often (38.2%) than any 

other race-school category on the senior high level. Fifty percent of the 
black students in the ini::ed junior highs reported beating up someone. Ho\rever, 
the sample in this latter category (10) is extremely small, and the percen- 
tages are not very reliable for that category. Nevertheless, whites in the 
nixed junior high rei-^ort a similar rate {k7.%). At the senior high level, 
ho\fever, the whites in the mixed school had the lo\/est rate of any of the 
categories (see Table 6, category 3, 9o^^)» Latins and whites at the senior 
high level had a very Imr rate of fights (12.5^ and U.l^ respectively), ^^ile 
the junior high Latin and white students reported an intermediate rate of 
being beaten up. 
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TABLE 6 



Proportion of students in each Race-School classification who reported they had 
beaten up someone or i;ho had been bet ten up by romeone olse. 

Assailant 



Proportion Proportion Same Other Not 

Race-School I^ho Beat Up Beat Up by Racial or Racial or Ascer- 

Category Someone else Someone Et hnic Grp . Ethnic Grp . Both tained 

l.VIhites in All-white 11/55(20. 0«J) 9/55(l6.U^) 3 5 10 

Senior High Schools 

2.1-mites in All-white 12/53(22. 7?J) 9/53(17. 0?J) 7 1 10 

Junior High Schools 

3.T^hites in Mixed-black 
Senior High Schools k/k3{9.3i) 7/k3{lS.3i) 0 6 0 1 

U. Whites in Mixed-black 

Junior Hi(3:h Schools 19/'*0(U7.5fo) lV'*0(35.0^) 2 8 13 

5. vmites in Mixed-Latin 

Senior High Schools 7/63(11. ifo) 9/63(lU.3?») ^ 0 1 

6. vmites in Mixed-Latin 

Junior High Schools lk/k7{29.&fo) 10/^7(21. 2^^) 3 0 3 

7. Blacks in All-Black 

Senior High Schools 17/55(31-05^) 3/52(5. 8^) * ♦ * » 

8. Blacks in All-Black 

Junior High Schools lV39(36.0^*) 5/39(12.8^) * * * * 

9. Blacks in Mixed-white 

Senior High Schools 21/55(38.2^,) 5/55(9.1^3) k 0 0 1 

10. Blacks in Mixed-white 

Junior High Schools 7/1^(50.05^) k/lk{28.6ff,) 2 1 0 1 

11. Latins in Mixed-white 

Senior High Schools e/k8{l2.3%) V^(8.35S) 2 1 0 1 

12. Latins in Mixed-white 

Junior High Schools 21/76(27.6^^9) 9/76(11.8^) 3 5 0 1 



* All black schools 
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The high rates for th. black students in the hlnclc-vhite senior high 

school may exist for several reasons. First, the high rate for the black 
students in the mixed .rhite senior high school may reflect a "be tough" stance 
Vis-a-vis the vhite students, vhen in fact the rates may actually be much lower- 
Second, they nay feel a need to establish and maintain their identity as a 
minority student in a racia^y nixed school. Thirdly, fighting and threaten- 
ing other students tends to be a iCT/er-class phenomenon more than a middle- 
class phenon<.enon, and several of the differences in rates can be explained in 
part by the differences in the social class compositions of the various schools. 
Recall that fearer blacks than whites in the racially mixed schools reported 
that their parents had middle class jobs or post high school educational or 
vocational training. The differences betireen the rates of fighting in the 
all-black and basically all-vhite schools can be explained in a similar manner. 

Evidence of the 'be tough'^ interpretation is also given by the lo,7 number 
of students especially the black students in the same schools uh« reported 
someone had beaten them up. An attempt to maintain self-esteem and dignity 
by being tough would operate twice here. The number who say they have beaten 
someone else up would be exaggerated while the number who say they have never 
been beaten up woxad be under- reported. Only 9.lf. of the black seniors at the 
mixed school reported being beaten up (see Table 6). l^is was lower than any 
other race-school category except the all-black senior high and the latins in 
the mlxed-while-lAtin senior high where few fights occurred. 
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Given the relatively 1o\t proportion of students who have friends of other 
racial or ethnic groups and given that most vho fought did so irith friends 
(73.3^), it is somewhat surprising that many cross racial fights occxirred. 
Nevertheless, several uere reported, and disproportionately it was the \rtiite 
students who reported heing beaten up by the minority students. These figures 
are also reported in Table 6. T\7enty- eight of the 58 white students who re- 
ported being beaten up said the assailant was a minority student. In 8 cases 
race was not ascertained, and in 19 cases whites were beaten up by irtiite 
assailants- On the other hand, only 7 of the 22 minority students in mixed 
schools reported that the assailant Tras white while 11 reported tha^, the 
assailant was from their o^m group. In an additional four cases the race or 

ethnicity of the assailant was not ascertained. 

Again, the differences in social class and cultural e^qpectations explain 

in part the differences reported here. There also appears to be a lot of 

"posturing" behavior by some minority students Trtio, either throxagh fights or 

bluffs and threats, feel the need to prove themselves or "be tough' to other 

students. 

Similar results and interpretations apply to the data on threats and 
stealing • The tables presenting these data ^rLll be presented here, but only 
differences from the previous conclusions and discussion regarding fighting 
Trill be discussed.' The proportion of students who reported frequently 

hearing of thefts or threats is reported in Table 7. The lowest reported 
incidence of theft at the high school level was in the Latin-white high school, 
while the lowest rate at the junior high level i/as at the basically all-white 
school. On the senior high level the students in racially mixed schools 
actually reported lo\7er rates of theft than in either the all-black or 
basically all-white high schools. Again the overall rates were generally 
higher in the Junior high schools than in the senior high schools. 



TABLE 7 



Proportion of students in each Race-School classification vho reported stealing 
and threats occuring often or all the tijne. 

Proportion Proportion Primary Groups Blamed for Threats 

Heard Heard Minor. 

Race-School of of Gangs or and 

Category Stealing Threats Greasers Minoriti es VBiites T'fhltes 

HThites in All-white 

Senior High Schools 30/55(5^.5^6) 5/55(9.0?J) 8/55 U/55 U/55 V55 

2. Whites in All-white 

Junior High Schools 17/53(32.0^^) 18/53(33. 9?^) 11/53 10/53 3/53 10/53 

3. Whites in Mixed-black 

Senior High Schools 20/Jrt(l»6.'?^S) l^/h3{3h.&]l,) - I5/U3 0/U3 II/U3 

U.VIhites in Mixed-black 

Junior High Schools 26/4o(65.0^) lU/4o(35.0fa) - 9/kO 2/hO lU/UO 

5. Whites in Mixed-Latin 

Senior High Schools 2l/63(33.3?S) 20/63(31.7^^) - 3/63 I/63 13/63 

6. Whites in Mixed-Latin 

Junior High Schools 2l/U7(U4.6^) 12/U7(25.5?S) - 13/U7 0/U7 IO/U7 

7. Blacks in All-black 

Senior High- Schools 28/55(50.9^) 12/55(21. 85&) - ♦ * # 

8. Black in All-black 

Junior High Schools 23/39(58.95^) l8/39(U6.1^) - » ♦ « 

9. Blacks in Mixed-white 

Senior High Schools 29/55(52.7^6) 22/55(UO.0^5) — lU/55 1/55 16/55 

lO.Blacks in Mixed-white 

Junior High Schools 8/lU(5';.l^) 6/lU(U2.8y5) - l/lU l/lk U/lk 

U. Latins in Mixed-vrtiite 

Senior High Schools lU/U8(29.15o) lU/U8(29.1^) - 8/U8 6/1*8 6/l»8 

'.2. Latins in Mixed-white 

Junior High Schools 35/76 ( 1*6. 05S) 2V76(31.5^) - IO/76 O/76 18/76 



* all black schools. 
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(table 7 ABOUT HERE) 

Of course it is almost impossible to know who is responsible for most 
theft. Yet only 53.5^^ did not specify a particular group when asked vho was 
responsible in their school. Eleven point two percent said everybody did it. The 
remainder blamed particular groups of people, and disproportionately the 
minority students were blamed more often than the white students. Neverthe- 
less, half (53-5/i) said they personally had never had anything stolen; 23.8^ 
said they had personal belongings stolen oncej and 22.6^ said they had belong- 
ings stolen more than once. 

Bie results obtained from the more specific questions on personal threats 
were similar to the data on fights (see Table 8). 

(TABLE 8 ABOUT HERE) 



In general the students in the schools where fe^; fights occurred reported law 
rates of personal threats 3and the schools in which students frequently re- 
ported fights had high rates of threats. The only exceptions were the black 
students in the mixed schools. They reported a much higher rate of threats 
than fights. Again this probably reflects the '^posture" the students take. 
It is acceptable to admit being threatened or to admit beating up someone, but 
for a student to admit that someone else beat him up is demeaning and injurious 
to one's self-esteem. 

Also, similar to the data on fights, the minority students are dispropor- 
tionately blamed for the threats although this is not consistent for all the 
schools. Of the 86 vhite students who said they had been personally threat- 
ened, 35 said it was by minority students, 27 said it was by other white 
students, and k said it was by both minority and white students. In 20 cases 
race was not specified or ascertained. Of the 62 minority students who had 
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TABLE 8 



Prop<jrtion of students in each Race-School classification who reported being 
personally threatened by other students. 



Threatened by Member of 
Proportion Other ""Not 

Race-School Personally Same Racial Racial or Ascer- 

Category Thjseatened or Ethnic Grp . Ethnic Grp . Both tained 



1. Whites in All-white 

Senior High Schools 13/55 (23. 65&) 

2. smites in All-white 

Junior High Schools 16/53(30.2^) 

3. X'/hites in Mixed-black 

Senior High Schools lV*^3(32.6^) 

U.VIhites in Mixed-black 
Junior High Schools 23/UO(57.6^j) 

5. v7hites in Mixed- Latin 

Senior High Schools ll/SliVJ .%) 

6. \flhites in Mixed-Latin 

Junior High Schools 32/U7(68.0?S) 

7. Blacks in All-black 

Senior High Schools 8/55(1^.5^^) 



6 0 0 7 

6 7 0 3 

2 9 0 3 
5 7 2 3 
5 2 13 

3 10 1 1 



8. Blacks in All-black 

Junior High Schools 10/39(25.6^) 

9. Blacks in Mixed-white 

Senior High Schools 17/55(30.9^,) 

10. Blacks in Mixed -white 

Junior High Schools 5/lU(35.7?'») 

11. Latins in Mixed -white 

Senior High Schools 17/U8(35.U^o) 

12. Latins in Mixed-'v/hite 

Junior High Schools 23/76 ( 30. 3ffl) 



15 10 1 

2 12 0 

10 115 

12 U 1 6 



* all black schools. 
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been personally threatened, 39 said it \ms by someone of their ovm racial or 

* 

ethnic group; only 7 said it was by whites, and k said it was by both groups, 
In 12 cases race or ethnicity TTas not ascertained. One problem Td.th these 
data is that students probably remember fights or threats with members of 
other racial or ethnic groups more than they do fights and threats from 
students of their own group. 

In sum, some students, minority students more than white students and 
black students more than Latin students, feel compelled to prove themselves 
in physical ways in the mixed schools. They do this by fighting, bullying, 
and threatening both minority and white students. These are part of the 
maturational processes for a number of youth. The problem occurs more fre- 
quently at the junior high school level than at the senior high level and 
seemingly runs its course by the time the students are in high school. The 
conflict is further reduced when significant numbers of the trouble-makers 
either quit or are pushed out of the schools by the time they reach .high school. 

This does not necessarily mean the schools have bad race relations. When 
maturational problems are worked out in racially and ethnicly mixed schools 
that have groups of significantly different social class origins , and orienta- 
tions and skills, the conflict that occurs naturally is bound to pick up some 
intergroup tones. 
Summary 

In summary the foUotriLng conclusions can be dra^Tn from the data presented 
thus far: 

(l) Better intergroup relations (in terms of acceptance and intergroup 
friendships) appear to occm* in the junior high schools than in the 
senior high schools. This is true despite the higher rates of reported 
fights, thefts and threats at the junior high level. 
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(2) Better relations appear to exist in the Latin-white schools than in 
the black-white schools. 

(3) Integrated educational experiences appear to increase the tolerance 
of the white students for black students, but not necessarily the 
tolerance of the black students for the white students (at least on 
the senior high school level). 

(U) Because of the housing patterns there are more opportunities for 
working and lower middle- class whites than for upper -middle- class 
whites to have exposure to the minority students. The opposite is 
probably trUe for the black students. 
(5) The minority populations are blamed more often than the white population 
by both the white and the minority students for any fights, threats .euid 
even thefts that occur in the schools, even though the actual thieves 
are seldom knoim. This finding was interpreted in terms of the diff- 
erences in social class of the different populations, and in terms of 
a be tough post\ire on the part of the minority students. 
Overall the level of intergroup friendships appear to be relatively low for 
schools in which groups mix daily. If anything, the figures on inter-racial 
friendship are inflated since sane students probably gave "socially desirable" 
answers, some, no doubt, indicated they had friends of the other group when in 
fact they did not. Furthermore, the question asked only whether they had 
friends from the other group, not whether they were good friends. And finally, 
the data on inter-racial conflict show that a suhstantial proportion of the 
students have some experience in "bad^' intergroup relations. 

Nevertheless, the data at the same time indicate that a great deal of good 
intergroup relations exist in the schools. Furthermore, a great deal of the 
conflict that does occur is probably not racial in origin. The schools are 
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often blamed for not solving the problems of society vhen in fact they only 
reflect the problems of the larger society. This is the case here. Much of 
the conflict that appears in the schools mirrors the pervasive concern in 
Milwaukee \Tith intergroup relations. We asked the students how their parents 
felt about integration. Frequently the students made a distinction between 
parental attitudes and their oto, hut often the student attitudes coincided 
quite closely with their parents' attitudes. 

However, the central thrust of this research is not to show bad or good 
race relations in one school or another or in the Mil^mukee schools in general. 
Rather the primary concern is the effects that various school experience, 
especially the intergroup experiences, have on student attitudes and even- 
tually their performance in schools. It is this topic to which we now turn. 

Correlates of Intergroig) Polarization 

For over tx/o decades not/ social scientists have conducted research which 
generally supported the "contact hypothesis," i.e. equal-status contact reduces 
racial prejudice, stereotypes and discrimination. Of course, the contact 
must oc^ur \inder good conditions, ideally in the pursuit of common goals. The 
reduction of prejudice is also facilitated by institutional support and sanc- 
tion, and by perception of common interests (see Gordon Allport^ The Nature 
of Prejudice. 195U, p. 26?). These ideal conditions are seldom met, but the 
body of research supporting this hypothesis is impressive. Improved race 
relations have been found in a variety of settings* the military service, 

housing projects, among department store clerks, in gangs, and of coxirse in 
educational settings. 

Recently, however. Armor (David Armor, Th e Public Interest , Summer, 1972) 
reported that support for black power, black power ideology, and desire for 
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predomlnantly black schools increased among integrated (bused) students more 

than among control (non-bused) black students. Thus, one of the primary con- 

cenis of this research is to assess the effects that integrated versus segre- 
experiences 

gated schoo^haveon the intergroup attitudes of the students in the Milwaukee 

schools. The findings reported here are not directly comparable to those of 

Armor for several reasons. There are time and location differences; he examined 

movement 

Boston students from I968 to 1970. The black power/and black separatist ideol- 
ogy were much more salient and popular than they are now. Secondly, he examined 
several different groiq)s of students over the three points in time^ in this 
study we are attempting to follow the same students over three points in time. 
Thus, the data reported here are preliminary only and, firm conclusions will 
have to await collection of subsequent data so that changes in the student 
orientations can be examined. Finally, the integrated students surveyed by 
Armor were bused students and involved students undergoing racial integration. 
Although the racial composition of most of the schools in the Milwaukee sample 
is changing, the schools are nevertheless much more stable than the schools 
that Armor examined. 

Measures of both support for integration (versus separation) by both 
minority and white students, and measures of awareness by the students of 
minority community activities and leaders v;ere obtained. The data on awareness 
will be reported first. We asked both the vhite students and the minority 
students if they had heard of a list of black and Latin groups and individuals. 
The list of blacks was read to all students in all schools except the schools 
where there were large percentages of Latin students. In the latter schools 
a Latin list i/as read to both the white and minority students. The two lists 
were: 
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Black organizations and indivuals Latin organizations and individiials 

NAACP (National Assoc. for Advance- Young Lords 
ment of Colored People) 

Martin Luther King Reies Tijerina 

Jessie Jackson MAYO (Mexican-American Youth 

Orgajiization) 

Malcolm X Cesar Chavez 

Black P-Store Nation El Movimiento Estudiantil Chicanos 

de Atzlan (MECHA) 

Black Muslims 

Brovn Berets 

Shirley Chisholm 

UMOS (United Migrant Opportunity 
Republic of New Africa Services) 

Commandos Corky Gonzalez 

Enforcers 

In both cases an attempt was made to include both national and local groups 
and to include both integrationist and separatist organizations. It was much 
more difficxilt, however, to constrict the Latin list since Latin leaders re- 
ceive relatively little publicity :.n this part of the country, and since 
nationally they are a relatively srtall group. This lack of publicity is re- 
flected in the lesser a'lTareness of "both the white and the Latin students about 
the Latin groups and individuals (tlian of the black groups and individuals ) • 
The Latin list also included only eight groups and individuals while the black 
list included ten. If the students indicated that they had heard of the group 
or individual they were asked if they agreed or disagreed with the individual, 
or grouprf philosophy. The agreeraent-disagreanent data will not be reported 
here, however. The proportions of the students recognizing four (in the case 
of the black organizations and individuals) and three (in the case of Latin 
organizations and individuals) are presented in Table 9- 

(TABLE 9 ABOUT HERE) 
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TABLE 9 



Proportion of Students in each Race-school Category who Recognized half of a 
List of Minority Organizations and Individuals* 



Race-School Category Proportion 

1. Whites in All-white 

Senior High Schools 17/55 (30.9^) 

2. VMtes in All-white 

Junior High Schools 12/53 (22.6^) 

3. Whites in Mixed-black 

Senior High Schools 21/1+3 {h8.&f>) 

k. I'lhites in Mixed-Black 

Junior High Schools 12/1+0 (30.0^J) 

5. Whites in Mixed- Latin 

Senior High Schools 7/63 (ll.l?i) 

6. Whites in Mixed-Latin 

Junior High Schools 1/1+7 ( 2.1^^) 

7. Blacks in All-Black 

Senior High Schools 5V55 (98.lfa) 

8. Blacks in All-Black 
Junior High Schools 

9. Blacks in Mixed-vmite 

Senior High Schools 51/55 (92. 7'?^) 

10. Blacks in Mixed-White 

Junior High Schools (61+.2fo) 

11. Latins in Mixed-I-mite 

Senior High Schools 12/1+8 (25.0^^) 

12. Latins in Mixed-White 

Junior High Schools 3/76 (3-9?^) 



* For list see text. 
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The percentages reported are probably inflated since students would attempt 
to appear knm;ledgeable and thus would likely indicate that they had heard of 
more than they actually had. This may have been particularly true of the 
minority students who realized that the list contained only minority groups or 
individuals. Nevertheless, the follow-up question on agreement-disagreement 
with the philosophy of the group or individxial and the fact that we could 
have asked them to identify the group or individual would have decreased this 
tendency. 

As would be expected, the high school students recognized the names on the 
list much more often than the junior high students. V/hites in the mixed-black 
schools also recognized the names more often than whites in the basically all- 
white schools, and this was true at both the junior and senior high level. 
Surprisingly, a higher percentage of the blacks in the all-black schools recog- 
nized the names than the black students in the racially mixed schools. These 
latter differences are rather small or are based on small numbers and are 
probably not statistically significant, hot/ever. Further examination of the 
data revealed that 33 of the 55 black senior high school students in all black 
schools recognized nine or more on the list while only U of the 55 black 
senior high students in the racially mixed schools identified nine or more. 
However, the two local groups, E^iforcers and Commandos, were very local groups, 
indeed almost neighborhood groups and the location of the schools probably had 
a significant effect on recognition of these two groups. 

Both the Latin and the black students were much more aware of the names 
than were the white students in the same schools. As indicated earlier, the 
Latin organizations and individuals receive much less national media attention 
and thus are less well-known to both the Latin and the white students than the 
org€uiizations and individuals on the black list. 
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It is reassuring to find that significant proportions of the vhite students 
are aware of the minority groups. Nevertheless, the results can be deceiving. 
Nearly all the students, both black and vhite, recognized Martin Luther King. 
However, a surprising 39 cf the 98 white senior high school students failed 
to recognize the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP), and 59 did not recognize the name of Malcolm X, whose influence remains 
strong today. Among the Latin names Cesar Chavez is the best knOTm figure, but 
his name was not recognized by 39 of the 63 white seniors (who were asked the 
Latin list) and 12 of the 1+8 Latins in senior high school failed to recognize 
his name. United Migrant Opportunity Services (U.M.O.S.) vhich has been very 
active in the local community was actually recognized by more of the Latin 
students on both the junior and senior level than any other individual or 
organization including Cesar Chevez. Thirty-nine of the U8 Latin senior high 
students and hk of 76 Latin Junior high school students recognized his name. 
Considering that the figures are probably saaewhat inflated due to some 
"socially desirable- answers, it appeals that the students' awareness of popular 
political leaders and organizations in the minority communities could be im- 
proved . 

Furthermore, awareness is not knowledge, or understanding, or agreement 
and support for minority points of view. Table 10 presents some data that bear 
indirectly on the attitudes and feelings of the groups towards each other. 

(TABLE 10 ABOUT HERE) 

The students were asked, in general, whether they would favor integration or 
separatism. They were then further asked if they preferred to be in a school 
that %ms ccicposed of all minority students, mostly minority students, half 
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TABLE 10 



Proportion of Students in each Race-school Category who prefer 
school with students mostly or all of the same race, and proportion who favor 
Integration emd Separatism in general. 



Race- school Category 



Proportion Prefer Proportion Like to See 

Mostly or all Not Sure 

Total Same race in Integra- Separ- or Doesn't 

. School tion atism Matter 



l.Whites in All-white 55 
Senior High Schools 

S.vniites in All-white 53 
Junior High Schools 

3. Whites in Mixed- k3 
black Senior High 

l^.Whites in Mixed- IfO 
black Junior High 

5. Whites in Mixed- 63 
Latin Sr. High 

6. Whites in Mixed- 1|7 
Latin Jr. High 

7. Blacks in All-black 55 
Senior High Schools 

8. Blacks in All -black 
Junior High Schools 

9. Blacks in Mixed- 55 
white Sr. High 

10. Blacks in Mixed- Ik 
white Jr. High 

11. Latins in Mixed- U8 
white Senior High 

IP. latins in Mixed- 76 
white Junior High 



30 (5l*.5^) 36{65.ki) 9(l6.3^t) 10(l8.1?5) 

21 (39.6*) 35(66.0^^) 9(l6.92&) 9(16.955) 

8 ilQ.m 33(76.7^6) 7(16.2^6) 3( 6.9f,) 

17 ik2.%) 28(70.0?&) 8(2O.0?5) l^(10.0?&) 

8 (12.6^6) 52(82.5?5) 9(li*.2?t) 2( 3.1^5) 

8 (17.055) U0(85.l?5) 6(12.755) 1( 2.1?J) 



15 (27.2^5) 31(56.3^5)23(1*1.855) l( l. 



11* (25.1*55) 37(67.2*)lo(l8.1?J) 8(lU.555) 
1 ( 7.155) 11(78.5*) 3(21.1*55) o( o.o*) 
3 ( 6.2*) 1^1(85.1**) 3( 6.2$) k{ 8.3*) 



7 ( 9.27.) 62(81.5*) 7( 9.2*) 7( 9.2*) 
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minority-half vhite, mostly white, or all .;hite. 

Among both the vhite and the Latin students, on both the senior and the 
junior high levels, there was strong support for integration. This was shown 
on both measures. The overwhelining majority of both the groups supported 
integration and very fe^r expressed a preference for schools that were composed 
of mostly or all the same group of students. This is consistent with previous 
results reported in this paper, that relatively good intergroup relations pre- 
vailed in the Latin-white schools. 

Among the white students there was consistent strong support for integration 
at both the senior etnd junior high levels and by white students in both the 
racially mixed and the basically all-vrtiite schools. Two- thirds or more of 
the students in all the schools supported the general idea of integration. Less 
than 20^ or less than one in five supported separatism. Yet in response to 
the more specific question about the kind of school exposition they would pre- 
fer large numbers said they would prefer a school composed of mostly or all 
whites. Vlhites in the two junior high school categories (2 and k) expressed 
nearly the same preference for a domlnantly ^^hite school (39*6^ and U2.5?J). 

But on the senior high school level 5'+«5^5 of the white students in the basically 

pre- 

all-white school preferred a/dominently irhite school while only l8.6^ the 

students in the racially-mixed senior high school category expressed that 

preference (compare category 1 with 3). 

high 

Among the black senior /students there was no substantial difference in the 
proportion in the all-black and those in the mixed-white schools who preferred 
a mostly black school (27*2^ versus 25. '+^). However, a smaller proportion of 
the students from the all-black schools supported integration and a much larger 
proportion supported separatism than did the students in the mixed -white 
senior high schools (Ul.8^ cc^pared to l8.1^). This last finding contradicts 
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the conclusion of the Armor study in Boston. He had found integrated 
(tused) students supported black sepfiuratism more than those ^^ho were still 
in the segregated schools. Although the student populations are not exactly 
conparal)le,^re have found the opposite. And though Armor did not present data 
on the iMte students' attitudes, we have found that, at least at the senior 
high level, the white students in the i^'^'-egrated schools have much more toler- 
ance and acceptance of the minority students than white students in basically 
all-vrtiite schools. This true in both the black-idiite and Latin-white 
schools. 

Finally, the vMte siipport for integration in general was slightly stronger 
than black support for integration. Although this difference is quite small 
and probably not statistically significant, the difference runs counter to vrtiat 
is normally assumed, that blacks want integration more than ^rhites. Perhaps 
members of the younger generation of blacks are not as desirous of integration 
as their elders, or they may be more honest than their elders in expressing 
their preference for separatism. The results may also indicate more recent 
disaffection \Tith integration as a solution to racial problems in the U.S. 

The same conclusion, however, cannot be dravm from the other measure in- 
cluded in the table. A much larger proportion of the white students than the 
black students expressed a preference for a school composed of mostly or all 
the same race of students. The only exceptions -co this were the white students 
in the mixed-black senior high school who expressed very little preference for 
same race schools. Thus, even though the black students supported integration 
in general slightlj*- less than the whites, they still valued and supported 
integrated education . 
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Analyses of additional data point to differences in the importance or 
saliency of racial separatism (versxis integrationism) for the three student 
populations: blacks, whites, and Latins. These analyses also provide an 
interpretation for some of the results jvist presented. 

A large portion of the self-administered questionnaire Tras devoted to 
attitudinal questions about segregated versus integrated education. For 
example, the students were asked to indicate whether and how strongly they 
agreed or disagreed \nth the folloidng statements: (l) People learn things 
in general more quickly from people of the same race; (2) Most of my class- 
room experiences vath students of another race (ethnic group) have been en-- 
joyable; (3) Close friendship between blacks and whites (Latins and whites) 
is possible. In all, thirteen different questions were asked. 

The responses were subjected to a statistical procedure called factor 
analysis which essentially shows the relationships and clusterings among the 
items. Factor analysis essentially creates a new variable called a factor- 
the reason for the najne of the procedure, but sometimes called a dimension. 
The procedure derives the one best description of the inter-relationship 
between all of the items or variables. 

Two general types of items had been included in this part of the ques- 
tionnaire: (1) items V7hich showed support for racial separatism versus inte- 
gration, and (2) items which would reflect an avoidance orientation tomrds 
members of the other group. The factor analysis revealed that these two 
factor grouping did exist and that they tended to be separate and distinct 
"response tendencies." For discussion purposes these two dimensions are 
labeled (1) integration- separatism dimension (2) avoidance-approach. The 
integration- separatism dimension appears to tap ideological or political 
attitudes, while the avoidence-approach dimension appears to tap a personal 
action orientation. 
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When all thirteen items were included in the analysis, the new dimension 
explained or accounted for varying percentages of the original items depend- 
ing on which group was heing examined. These results are reported in Table 
11. For the white students asked ahout hlacks the avoidance -approach 
dimension accounted for 32.6^ of the variance in the original items. This 
was higher than for any of the other groups including whites asked ahout 
Latins (28.U^o). In general, the higher the percentage the more salient that 
dimension is for that group of students. Thus the avoidance-approach dimen- 
sion was the most important for whites, especially ;dth regard to hlacks, 
next most important for the Latin students (2U. 3^ )and the least important for 
the black students (19.6^) . The integration- separatism dimension explained 
much less variance (in the original items) than the avoidence-approach 
dimension for all groups except the black students for whom it vrais more im- 
portant than the avoidance approach dimension. 

(TABLE 11 ABOUT HERE) 

A third dimension appeared for each of the groups, but was less im- 
portant statistically and substantively than either of the first two. For 
the whites this dimension is best described as intergroup friendship and 
reflected the students' beliefs that such friendships were or were not 
possible. The third dimension for both the Latin and the black students 
that emerged was one that dealt with racial or ethnic pride. These facotrs 
are also presented in Table 11. 

The race-school categories were examined for differences on the tvro 
dimensions. Further differences between the three groups coiald not be 
examined since different items were used to compute the indices for each of 
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Explained Variance of Factor Analysis: Attitudes of Four Different Groups 
about Intergroup Relations. 



\Thites asked Vlhites asked Blacks asKed Latins .asked 
Factors about Blacks about Latins about I'Mtes about Whites 



Avoidance-Approach 32. 2Q.h% V^M 

Integration-Separatism 13. 10. 8^^ 22.% 10.0^ 

Intergroup Friendship 7.8^o ^•llo 

Group Pride - - 9'3/^« 9.3^ 
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the populations. The Latin junior high school students scored slightly- 
higher on the avoidance measure than the Latin senior high students, but the 
difference was not statistically significant (F=2.92, d.f .=1229P^.086) and 
there was no difference on the separatism- integration dimension. However, 
both the junior and senior high white students in the basically all-white 
schools and the white junior high school students in the mixed-black schools 
scored cn the avoidance end of the avoidance -approach dimension. The white 
senior high students in the mixed-black school and whites in both the Junior 
and Senior High mixed-Latin schools scored on the approach end of the dim- 
ension (F=2.U?, d.f .=29'5,P^.05 ). These differences were significant at the 
.05 level which means that differences this large would have occurred by- 
chance only 5 out of every 100 times. The avoidence-approach dimension was 
very much a personality dimension and related well with a whole vajriety of 
personality measures that were included in the questionnaire. But, it is 
clear that school experience of the students also affected the likelihood 
that students would approach or avoid members of other groups. On the 
other, more ideological dimension, the differences were similar, although 
they did not follow exactly the same pattern, but they irere not statistically 
significant (F=2.10 d-f .=295,P<'.065). That these latter differences were 
not as strong probably reflects the fact that this dimension was less salient 
fcr the white students than the avoidance-approach dimension. Thus the 
results for the white students indicate that resistence or support for inte- 
gration is more a personality aind personal response tlian an ideological 
response. 

This conclusion is supported by the correlations of both dimensions with 

« 

several of the other variables measured in this study. The correlations for 
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all three populations, the whites, blacks, and Latins are smaller for the 
separatism- integration dimension than for the avoidance-approach dimension. 
This uas true for measures of demographic background variables, academic 
performance, parental and peer influences, school experiences and personal- 
ity variables. (See Table 12). These correlations will be discussed in a 
moment . 

(TABLE 12 ABOUT HERE) 

For the black students significant differences appeared on both dimen- 
sions. Recall that black students in the all-black senior high school pre- 

black 

ferred a predominantly black school much more often than the/students in the 

integrated schools. This uas the opposite of what Armor found in Boston. 

The data on the avoidance-approach dimension supported this; the black 

students in all-black schools scored highly on the avoidance end of the 

avoidance-approach dimension. The black students in the mixed-white senior 

high school and the black students in the mixed-uhite Junior high schools 

scored highly on the approach end of the measure. These differences were 

statistically significant at the .001 level / • and would occur by chance 

only once in every 1,000 times. 

However, the results on the separatism-integration dimension were Just 

the opposite. The students in the integrated schools shovred ideological 

support for separatism while the students in the all-black senior high school 

shOT7ed support for integration. These results vers also statistically sig- 

( F= d,f.=:i39) 

nificant at the .001 level / Thus the black students in the mtegratea 
senior high, because of their experience in the integrated schools, felt they 
could approach their white classmates. But for ideological reasons which 
also appear to be school based^they maintained more of a separatist orien- 
tation than the blacks in the all-black schools. The Armor findings in 
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Boston may reflect this ideological orientation more than the personal 
experience orientation. In any case, the distinction between these two 
dimensions needs to be maintained for any continuing research on the origins 
of support for racial integration or separatism and for continuing research 
on the effects of integrated versus segregated school experiences on student 
attitudes. 

Table 12 reports the association or correlation of selected variables 
with both the separatism-integration and the avoidance-approach dimensions. 
These correlations are pearsonian or crcBS-product correlations and can 
range from -1.00 which would be a perfect inverse correlation to 0.00 which 
would mean there is no association whatsoever, to +1.00 which would be a 
perfect direct relationship. Asterisks have been placed by those correla- 
tions which are large enough that they would not have occurred by chance 
alone. The inclusion of these other variables allows lis to examine the 
correlates of integration versus separatism and of the avoidance versus 
approach orientation of the students. The groups or blocks of variables 
that be examined are demographic variables, academic v? 'ables, parental 
and peer influences, school experiences, personality variables and two 
attitudinal variables student feelings about the police and feelings about 
their teachers. Only the most important of the measures are included for 
presentation here in Table 12. 

The most highly correlated of the measures was the perception of the 
teacher's feelings about the students. This is a composite index of three 
questions about th/» tea'^her's reaction to the student. Positive feelings 
were associated with the approach orientation of all three groups (.55*+ for 
black students, .362 for white students, and .25^ for Latin students). For 
the Latin students positive perception of teacher's was also associated with 
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si^port for integration. These correlations are all reported in Table 12, 

Attitudes towards the police were also obtained in three separate 
questions and bad feelings on the combined index were correlated at a rather 
low, but statistically significant level to the separatist ideology for the 
black and the xAite students (.201 and .l60) and to the avoidance dimension 
for the Latin students (.26U). On some other self -reported measures of 
contact and experience with the police the minority students', but not the 
white students' experience, was lowly correlated with both the separatist 
and avoidance responses. For example there was a low correlation between 
support for separatism and experience with police using abusive or demeaning 
language for the black students (.192) and for the Latin students (.225) but 
not for the white students (.008). The correlation of the same question with 
the avoidance dimension was .062 for the black students and .2k9 for the Latin 
students. Nevertheless, the attitudes of the students towards the police was 
less closely correlated than the feelings of the students about their teachers. 

The next most important group of variables, in terms of their relation- 
ship to the two dimensions, was the personality group. All of the personality 

variables were measured vith three to five items which were combined for the 

The 

results presented here./ sense of control measure is the degree to which the 
students feel they have control over T^hat happens to them. Self-concept is 
essentially a measure of the positive or negative view the students have of 
themselves. Anomie is usually defined as a sense of normlessness but as 
measured is generally a sense of being overwhelmed by society. The anxiety 
measures ascertained the degree to which students felt anxiety helped or 
harmed them in their academic work. 

The students sense of personal control and their self-concept were assoc- 
iated vdth both support for integration and the approach dimension. The 
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highest correlations were for the Latin students >ath regard to the approach 
dimension (.522 and .U61+). Facilitating and debilitating anxiety and anomie 
were all associated with both avoidance and support for separatism. The only 
exception to this pattern were anomie and facilitating anxiety for the white 
students which were related instead to the approach end of the avoidance- 
approach dimension and to support for integration. 

The "better'* students according to traditional measures of acadmic 
ability also tended to support integration and to score on the approach end 
of the avoidance-approach dimension. The measures were: the students' own 
estimation of academic capability, educational aspirations, grades as reported 
by the students, and usage of English as evaluated by the interviewer. All 
tended to be associated with support for integration and approach, particularly 
for the white students. 

Sxirprisingly the parental and peer influences were minor and inconsis- 
tent. Some of the more important variables are listed in Table 12. Incon- 
sistent and relatively low correlations were also found for the demographic 
background variables such as parental occupation and education. The corre- 
lations of these demographic variables may have been reduced somexdiat, hovr- 
ever, by the fact that several of the students did not have accurate knowledge 
of their parents educational levels and occupations. 

Finally, the actual experiences of the students in the schools were not 
as closely related to their scores on the t\70 dimensions as might have been 
expected. The two variables that are listed in Table 12 are the responses to 
questions about good or bad relations in the schools, and not the students 'oim 
actual experiences. The actual experiences correlated very lowly and some- 
what inconsistently lath both the avoidance and the separatism indices and 
are not reported here. More research is needed to determine why general race 
relations in the schools is correlated vath the two indices but personal 
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experiences are not. 

In suinmai^y, the fcllo\7ing conclusions can be drawn from the data pre- 
sended in this section of the report: 

(1) Exposure of whites to minority community aembers through integrated 
schooling promotes Imowledge of minority community organizations and 
leaders, promotes support for integration and support willingness to 
approach minority students. 

(2) Latin organizations and individuals are less well^knoT-m than 
black organizations and individuals, probably because less coverage is 
devoted to the Latin organizations and leaders by the news media. 

(3) The avoidance approach dimension is a salient dimension for all 
three groups of students, blacks, whites, and Latins. The separatism- 
integration dimension is also important for the black students. Thus 
support or resistence to integration among all three groups appears to 
be much more a personal response than an ideological one. 

(U) Strong support existed for integration and for approach (vs. 

avoidance) of the other racial or ethnic groups. This support existed at 

both the junior and the senior high level and existed in all three groups. 

Nevertheless more support for integration existed among both the Latin and 

for students 

white students in the Latin-v/hite than/in the black-white schools. 

(5) Support for integrated schools i;as significantly lower and scores 
on the avoidance measure were significantly higher for black students in 
the all-black schools than for black students in the mixed black-white 
schools. Scores on the ideological separatist measure were lovrer in the 
all-black schools, ho\^ever. 
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(6) The most important correlates of support for integration and for 
the approach dimension were; feelings about teachers, personality variables- 
particularly sense of control and self-concept but also anxiety and anomie, 
academic variables, and experences and attitudes about the police. Actual 
school experiences, demographic background variables and parental and peer 
influences Mere less highly correlated ^ath either the integration-separa- 
tism or the avoidance-approach dimensions. 

A final note- Causal inferences are hard to draw, particularly from 
survey data. In many cases the time-ordering of the variables allows some 
inferences to be made. For example, if one variable precedes another in 
time and there is a relationship between the tv70 variables it can be assumed 
that the latter variable did not cause the first. Uith appropriate controls 
to assure us that some other unspecified variable was not affecting both, we 
can draw a conclusion that the first caused the second. Many correlations 
and relationships have been discussed in this report. In some cases causal 
ordering ^ras assumed. In other cases it v/as not. One of the best ways to 
disentangle the causal ordering or relationships is to collect data over time 
from the same students. This is the hope and plan with regard to this 
research. The collection of additional follow-up data \Ti21 enable firmer 
and more concrete conclusions to be drara about the effects that segregated 
versus integrated school experiences have on the students attitudes and sub- 
sequent performance. Your help in continuing this endeavor is requested. 
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